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Philosophy in Poetry: A Study of Sir John Davies's Poem ' Nosce Teip- 
sum.' E. Hershey Sneath, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in Yale 
University. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1903. Pp. x + 319. 
The Mind of Tennyson: His Thoughts of God, Freedom and Immortality. 
E. Hershey Sneath, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in Yale Uni- 
versity. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons. Second edition, 1903. 
Pp. xii + 193. 

The public has to thank Professor Sneath for his reprint of Davies's 
'Nosce Teipsum,' which will undoubtedly reach many a reader for the 
first time in this form. The poem deserves to be familiar. Its language 
has all the Elizabethan vigor and charm, with more than the usual 
lucidity; and there are passages — like the long comparison of the soul 
to a river — which have a sustained beauty, unaffected eloquence being 
■united with perfect versification. The poem also deserves to be re- 
membered for another reason. It is an excellent example (feeble enough 
to be typical, but short enough to be tolerable) of scholastic psychology. 
There is no thought in it which is not a scholastic commonplace, so that 
the caliber and method of that philosophy can be fairly gauged from it 
when the reader has abstracted from it the poetic ornament that here 
serves to sugar the pill. Any one who has never had occasion to study 
other scholastic treatises may, accordingly, turn to ' Nosce Teipsum ' for 
orthodoxy tempered by literary grace. 

Professor Sneath has supplied a faithful analysis of the work, section 
by section, and appended to each division some observations on the 
sources and philosophic affinities of the text. He finds evidence that the 
poet was influenced by Aristotle, Cicero, Nemesius, and Calvin. What is 
adduced, however, hardly proves that Davies had himself read any of those 
worthies. People were not then isolated mystics, lighting by chance 
upon this or that author and adopting his notions. They had learned 
the catechism and passed the schools, and Davies in particular is ab- 
solutely conventional in his ideas. We know that scholastic tradition had 
thoroughly assimilated Aristotle's vocabulary, however remote it might 
be from his larger vision and intent. Cicero, too, was in everybody's 
mouth, and no disputation could have gone on, nor could any treatise on 
immortality have been written, without one or two quotations from 
him, conscious or unconscious. As to Nemesius, the parallel passages 
show no greater similarity than that between any church writers on the 
subject; Davies might as well be collated with any schoolman or with 
any divine of his own day. In regard to Calvin some verbal parallelism 
seems actually to exist; but there is nothing Calvinistic about the poem 
in general, and we need hardly suppose that a theologian owes to Calvin 
his elementary knowledge of Christian dogma, when he does not adopt 
Calvin's peculiar tenets. The whole question, however, is of little 
moment; for we are not interested in the sources of a thinker himself 
without originality; it is only novelty that tempts us to trace its genesis. 
Indeed, we may regret that Professor Sneath did not turn rather to a 
literary study of this poem, — to a comparison of it, for instance, with 
Dante's scholastic passages ; for in both poets we find the same willingness 
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to use verse in order to enforce dry doctrine, and in both a certain 
simplicity and earnest candor beautifies the argument and makes it, in 
its archaic fashion, touching and poetical. 

Far different is the fusion of speculation with verse which Professor 
Sneath has analyzed, with great clearness and sympathy, in his earlier 
work, ' The Mind of Tennyson.' Here there is no distinctness of doc- 
trine, but a hazy sentimentality using old symbols and hesitating wist- 
fully between anxiety to believe and wonder what to believe in. Pro- 
fessor Sneath lays before us, without the least intention to be cruel, the 
thought behind that lyrical mist; but the conclusion is inevitable that 
the ' Mind ' of Tennyson was not his strong point. 

G. Santayana. 
Harvard University. 

Relativity and Finality in Ethics. Thomas C. Hall. International 
Journal of Ethics, January, 1904, Vol. XIV., No. 2, pp. 150-161. 

The writer claims that there is a general desire for some final and 
absolute authority in the field of conduct. An abstract infallibility is 
demanded, even by those who have accepted the doctrine of relativity in 
all other spheres of knowledge, including that of religious knowledge. 
Yet nowhere is the relative character of our knowledge more pronounced 
than just in the sphere of conduct. Whether it will or no, each genera- 
tion must reenact its own ten commandments. Kant broke with dog- 
matism, except in the field of ethics, and it is this hunger for a really 
abandoned absolute in the sphere of conduct that makes Kant's ethics 
the most unsatisfactory part of his great work. 

In the case of the individual child's morality and likewise in the 
case of the development of morality in the group there is a leaning upon 
an ultimate and final authority. There is generally a distinct and 
dangerous shock where the boy or girl awakes to the fact that father and 
mother are not infallible, yet- long after the intellectual limitations may 
have been more or less consciously realized, the ethical absoluteness of 
the parental guidance may remain unshaken. Linked with the moral 
life there remain for long after the memories of and longings for an 
authority practically final and infallible. In the morality of the group 
the strongest expression of this is in the phrase 'the king can do no 
wrong'; and the most recent expression is the proclamation of the 
infallibility of the Pope in the sphere of morals and religion when 
speaking in an official capacity. The question is raised whether any 
such abstract infallibility is really necessary to enforce our moral 
obligations. The unreality of all pretending infallibility is dawning 
on a slowly maturing race, and the effect of this causes anxiety on the 
part of the responsible leaders in church and state. 

The author argues for the sense of duty or ' oughtness ' as the great 
present need. That a sense of ' oughtness,' an immediate and impelling 
sense of duty, must ever exercise its wholesome influence over the race 
seems implied in the very fact that the interests of the group and those 
of the individual never do and never can absolutely coincide. Hitherto 



